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volcanic.  Most  Mexicans  live  at  a 
height  of  3,000  feet  or  more.  Mexico 
City  is  7,800  feet  above  sea  level, 
where  the  air  is  thin,  and  even  na¬ 
tives  must  come  down  occasionally 
to  relax — the  high  altitude  causes 
nervous  tension.  It  also  makes  water 
boil  more  quickly  and  tennis  balls 
bounce  harder. 

Two  mountain  ranges — the  Sierra 
Madres — together  form  a  giant  wish¬ 
bone.  Two  forks  curve  from  the 
United  States  border  toward  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  Mexico.  In  the  south  they  unite 
into  a  single  range.  Between  the  two 
prongs  lies  a  tableland  that  rises  from 
the  Rio  Grande.  The  southern  part 
of  this  plateau,  with  a  moderate  cli¬ 
mate  and  enough  rain  for  farming,  is 
where  over  half  of  Mexico’s  more  than 
32,000,000  people  live.  Arid  land 
blankets  the  northern  section. 

The  first  to  live  on  this  land  of 
mountains  were  Indians.  The  re¬ 
mains  of  the  Maya  empire  which 
flourished  long  before  Columbus  can 
still  be  seen  in  Yucatan.  New  York 
jewelers  still  use  the  designs  of  Zapo- 
tec  Indians  who  worked  with  silver 


TARASCAN  INDIANS  walk  colonial  cobbled 
and  eaves-hung  streets  of  Pdtzcuaro,  above. 
A  Tarascan  of  San  Felipe,  below,  warms 
tortillas  in  her  pottery-filled  kitchen. 
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Tomorrow  and 
Yesterday  Meet 

in  MEXICO 


The  traditional  artist 
paints  the  picture  of  Mexico 
as  a  panorama  of  mountains 
and  cactus,  with  sombreroed 
senors  serenading  sehoritas 
who  flirt  fans  on  grilled 
balconies. 

The  realist  paints  the  same 
scene,  but  he  adds  glass  and 
steel  buildings  like  Mexico 
City’s  Social  Security  Build¬ 
ing  at  left.  He  brushes  in 
refrigerators,  electric  lights, 
mercados  (supermarkets), 
laundromats,  and  beisbol 
fans  who  boo  the  umpire  as 
energetically  as  others  once 
did  in  Brooklyn. 

In  this  cornucopia-shaped 
country  about  one-fourth  the 
size  of  the  forty-eight  States, 
there  is  room  for  both. 
New  hydroelectric  projects 
feed  the  power-hungry  ma- 

PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  JUSTIN  LOCKE  i  •  e  t  .  c  ^  • 

chines  of  humming  factories, 

and  tractor-driven  plows  gradually  eliminate  the  Indian’s  plodding  behind  his  oxen  in 
the  fields.  The  Indian  continues  to  wear  a  bright-colored  wool  serape — a  blend  of  the 
Aztec  cape  and  the  blanket  the  Spanish  conquistadors  slept  on — but  he  travels  in  a 
Detroit-made  bus.  .Although  he  may  plow  with  ox-p)ower,  he  sows  the  latest  type  of 
hybrid  corn. 

Mexico’s  capital,  Mexico  City,  is  one  of  the  world’s  most  cosmopolitan  and  hand¬ 
some  cities.  Its  population  of  some  3,300,000  makes  it  the  third  largest  city  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Skyscraping  hotels,  apartment  houses,  and  office  buildings, 
fashionable  shops,  restaurants,  and  theaters  flank  elegant,  tree-bordered  avenues. 
Suburbs  bloom  with  new  developments  of  look-alike  houses. 

Its  modern  sheen  belies  the  fact  that  Mexico  City  is  the  oldest  metropolis  on  the 
continent.  It  was  a  thriving  Aztec  center  long  before  Cortes  came,  saw,  conquered, 
and  rebuilt  it.  Montezuma,  the  Aztec  emperor,  held  court  where  the  office  of  the 
Mexican  President  now  stands. 

Against  this  foreground,  steeped  in  antiquity,  seething  with  20th-century  life,  the 
mountains  roll  away  in  the  distance,  changing  color  in  every  light.  It  is  seldom 
possible  anywhere  in  Mexico  to  be  out  of  sight  of  the  mountains,  most  of  which  are 
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accompanied  by  their  chaperons.  All  Mexico  stops  for  a  daily  afternoon  siesta. 
Spanish  music  is  standard  Mexican  fare. 

Mexico  is  coming  into  her  own  today.  In  1810,  the  down-trodden  Mexicans  rose 
against  the  Spanish  whip,  finally  won  independence  in  1821.  But  it  took  more  than 
a  century  of  dictators  (with  occasional  democratic  regimes)  before  the  country 
achieved  any  kind  of  stability. 

In  1934,  the  long-awaited  reforms  came.  Big  estates  were  broken  up  and  distrib¬ 
uted  to  the  {jeasants.  Today  the  peon  gets  more  of  his  share  from  the  cultivation  of 
corn,  sugar,  tobacco,  sisal,  and  coffee.  Schools,  hospitals,  and  roads  were  also  built. 

Irrigation  projects  have  watered  desert  areas.  Mechanized  farming  spreads.  Better 
seeds,  fertilizers,  and  pest  control  help  grow  bigger  and  better  crops.  .Agricultural 
figures  have  soared.  Mexico  is  now  the  world’s  second  largest  expwjrter  of  cotton  and 
fifth  largest  producer  of  coffee.  In  the  jungles  of  the  Yucatan  Peninsula,  rubber, 

hardwoods,  and  sisal  are  produced. 

Everything  from  refrigerators  to  instant 
coffee  rolls  off  Mexican  assembly  lines,  in¬ 
cluding  paper,  shoes,  chemicals,  textiles,  and 
steel.  In  the  last  20  years,  the  nation  has 
quadrupled  its  output  of  manufactured  goods. 

The  minerals  which  lured  the  Spaniards  are 
still  big  league.  Mexico  leads  the  world  in 
silver  production  and  is  an  important  miner 
of  lead,  antimony,  zinc,  copper,  mercury,  and 
graphite.  Dams  rise  to  furnish  power  and 
water  in  undeveloped  areas.  A  new  program 
seeks  to  pipe  water  into  homes  that  lack  it. 

Still  much  remains  to  be  done.  In  some 
villages  houses  are  little  better  than  clay  huts. 
Many  Mexicans  are  still  poorly  clad  and 
poorly  fed.  About  one-fifth  of  Mexico’s  peo¬ 
ple  cannot  read  or  write.  L.B. 
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MEXICO  ON  THE  MARCH:  Industry 
and  agriculture  boom  as  the  nation 
takes  its  place  in  the  20th  century. 
In  Sonora,  where  Spanish  pioneers 
extracted  fortunes  in  gold,  less  pre¬ 
cious  but  more  strategic  tungsten, 
cobalt,  graphite,  lead,  and  copper 
lure  today's  prospectors.  Workers 
in  a  copper  plant,  right,  in  Mex¬ 
ico's  chief  copper  state,  chip  rough 
edges  off  copper  ingots  before  load¬ 
ing  them  into  freight  cars  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  the  United  States  for  re¬ 
processing.  In  Yucatdn,  seas  of 
sisal  spikes  grow  where  Maya  In¬ 
dians  once  built  temples,  developed 
the  New  World's  first  system  of 
writing,  and  built  a  calendar  as 
accurate  as  the  Old  World's  Gre¬ 
gorian  calendar.  A  farmer,  above, 
harvests  sisal,  Yucatdn's  chief  crop, 
used  in  making  twine. 
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and  gold  to  the  north. 

Mexico  got  its  name  from 
the  Aztecs,  whose  war  god 
was  named  Mexictli. 

Today’s  daily  Mexican 
fare,  corn — from  which 
the  famous  cornmeal  pan¬ 
cake,  the  tortilla,  is  made 
— and  fri joles  ( beans ) ,  was 
the  daily  food  of  Mexico’s 
early  Indians. 

Arriving  about  1325, 
the  Aztecs  built  their  cap¬ 
ital  where  Mexico’s  capi¬ 
tal  now  lies.  Called  Ten- 
ochtitlan,  it  stood  on  an 
island  in  old  Lake  Texcoco 
— now  drained.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  canoes  thronged 
its  waterways.  The  In¬ 
dians  laid  out  a  great 
market  place  and  built  a 
massive  temple. 

Then  in  1519,  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  Spanish  conquis¬ 
tadors  looking  for  gold  in 
the  New  World  toppled 
the  Aztec  empire  and  re¬ 
duced  the  Indians  to 
slaves. 

The  Spaniards  ruled 
the  country  with  the  whip 
for  300  years.  They  lived  in  luxury  on  their  estates  while  the  Indians  toiled  in  the 
fields  and  died  in  the  hazardous  silver  and  gold  mines. 

Mexicans  threw  off  Spanish  rule  138  years  ago,  but  the  Spanish  marks  on  Mexico 
have  never  been  erased. 

Most  Mexicans  are  of  mixed  blood.  A  few  are  pure  Spanish  or  Indian.  When 
the  Spanish  rebuilt  Tenochtitlan  European-style,  they  erected  a  Christian  church  and 
later  a  cathedral  on  the  site  of  the  principal  Aztec  temple.  Roman  Catholicism  is 
still  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  Mexicans  (see  cover).  Although  much  of  the  Indian 
population  continues  to  speak  its  native  languages,  Spanish  is  the  official  tongue. 

The  torero,  daring  the  bull  to  charge  his  rose-colored  cape  in  the  Nogales,  Sonora, 
bull  ring,  above,  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  a  scene  in  Madrid.  Women  of  Acolman 
washing  linen  in  a  stream,  and  donkeys  plodding  along  dusty  roads  take  one  to  Aragon 
and  Castile. 
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Spanish  city  and  town  names,  such  as  Guadalajara,  an  old  Moorish  city  in  Spain, 
spot  Mexican  maps  the  way  British  names  dot  New  England.  The  Spaniards  brought 
not  only  their  names,  but  their  city  and  town  planning.  From  Mexico  City  to  the 
smallest  town,  the  Spanish-style  plaza,  where  colonial  merchants  traded  in  open  mar¬ 
kets,  soldiers  paraded,  and  townsmen  gathered,  is  the  focal  point  of  community  life. 
The  larger  the  community,  the  more  numerous  the  plazas.  The  colored  tiled  roofs, 
iron-grilled  windows,  and  arched  doorways  that  mark  Mexico  also  spot  Spain. 

Spanish  customs  survive  in  Mexico.  Many  young  girls  still  go  out  only  when 
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change  in  Martian  geography  since  the  planet  was  first  mapped  125  years  before: 
a  new  blue-green  area  on  its  face,  almost  the  size  of  Texas. 

The  new  development  indicates  that  a  vast  area  of  desert  can  spring  into  fertility, 
if,  as  Slipher  believes,  the  green  is  due  to  vegetation.  Like  plants  on  Earth,  these 
green  areas  turn  gray,  brown,  or  red  when  the  Martian  fall  and  winter  come.  If  Mars 
were  not  a  living  planet,  its  winds  would  long  ago  have  scattered  dust  and  sand 
everywhere,  rendering  the  whole  surface  a  uniform  tint.  To  Dr.  Slipher,  the  canals 
suggest  lines  of  vegetation  along  watercourses. 

Although  the  planet — named  for  the  Roman  God  of  War — has  been  studied  for 
centuries,  we  have  few  facts  on  hand. 

A  Martian  day  is  37  minutes  longer  than  a  day  on  Earth.  Because  the  planet  is 
farther  away  from  the  sun,  it  requires  nearly  twice  the  time  to  circle  it,  and  a  Martian 
year  is  687  days.  In  size.  Mars  is  just  over  half  that  of  Earth — 4,220  miles  in  diameter, 
compared  with  Earth’s  7,927  miles.  It  has  two  tiny  moons,  Deimos  and  Phobos. 

The  men  who  make  the  first  trip  will  take  along  warm  clothing.  Distance  from  the 
sun  keeps  Mars  very  cold:  70°  to  80°  Fahrenheit  about  noon  near  the  Martian 
Equator,  and  as  low  as  minus  95°  Fahrenheit  at  night. 

The  planet  has  only  a  fraction  of  Earth’s  gravitational  pull,  and  a  200-pound  man 
here  will  weigh  only  74  pounds  on  Mars.  This  lack  of  gravity  denudes  the  planet 
of  its  atmosphere,  and  there  is  very  little  oxygen.  ^ 
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The  Solar  System,  No.  4 

PLANET  MARS 

AT  A  SPACE  STATION  more  than  1,000 
miles  from  Earth,  12  men  strap  themselves  into 
the  contour  chairs  of  the  rocket  ship  and  make 
a  last  minute  check  on  the  preparations  for  their 
historic  flight. 

The  time  is  several  decades  in  the  future.  The 
procedure  is  not  new — the  men  have  all  rocketed 
from  Earth  to  the  space  station  and  back  many 
times.  But  the  destination  is  new:  the  planet 
Mars,  second  stop  (after  the  moon)  on  the  space 
itinerary. 

The  final  countdown  blares  over  the  ship’s 
loudspeakers  as  its  rocket  engines  rumble.  Tim¬ 
ing  of  the  trip  has  been  computed  to  the  split 
second.  In  its  annual  trips  around  the  sun.  Mars 
very  rarely  swings  as  close  to  Earth  as  35,000,- 
000  miles.  The  space  men  must  meet  the  planet 
when  it  is  closest,  a  condition  called  opposition. 

The  trip  will  consume  260  days — about  as 
long  as  a  school  year.  The  space  ship  cannot 
travel  in  a  straight  line  because  its  fuel  is  limited. 

It  must  swing  in  a  735,000,000  mile  arc  to  make 
use  of  the  sun’s  gravitational  field. 

What  will  the  pioneers  find? 

Will  they  find  the  “canals”  first  observed  late  last  century  that  gave  rise  to  the  idea 
that  a  race  of  intelligent  men  engineered  an  ingenious  system  for  distributing  the  rare 
and  precious  water  over  the  planet?  Or  will  this  strange  network  of  lines,  incredibly 
straight  and  as  much  as  1,500  miles  long,  turn  out  to  be  some  natural  phenomenon, 
such  as  vegetation  beside  a  watercourse,  or  fault  lines  of  upheaved  blocks  of  the 
planet’s  crust,  or  neat  windrows  of  volcanic  ashes?  (The  lines  are  shown  in  a  modern 
sketch,  below,  with  astronomers’  names  for  other  Martian  features.) 

Will  the  space  travelers  find  life  of  any  kind  on  Mars?  Some  scientists  believe 
Mars  resembles  our  own  Earth  3,000,000,000  years  ago,  almost  ready  to  produce  life. 
Others  are  convinced  it  is  a  decrepit  planet  nearing  the  last  stages  of  life.  Still  others 
think  it  is  pjossible  that  Mars  supports  some  simple  form  of  vegetation. 

Telescopic  photographs  show  polar  ice  caps  in  winter  (lower  view,  above)  and 
central  patches  of  blue-green  in  summer  (upper  view).  Are  they  some  form  of 
vegetation  which  grows  after  the  ice  melts  at  the  poles?  Does  this  mean  Mars  has 
regular  seasons  similar  to  Earth’s? 

These  exposures  were  among  20,000  taken  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Slipher,  leader  of  the 
National  Geographic  Society-Lowell  Observatory  Expedition  of  1954.  Dr.  Slipher 
did  not  go  to  Mars,  but  he  did  the  next  best  thing.  He  had  a  grandstand  seat  in 
Bloemfontein,  South  Africa,  where,  under  a  clear  summer  sky  with  Mars  almost 
directly  overhead,  he  could  observe  the  planet  when  it  swung  closer  to  Earth  than  it 
had  for  13  years:  a  mere  39,800,000  miles  away. 

Through  the  powerful  telesco[>e  at  the  Lamont-Hussey  Observatory,  Slipher  watched 
spring  turn  to  summer  on  Mars.  A  polar  cap  warmed  and  shrank.  Green  fringes 
formed  along  the  edge  of  the  retreating  ice  or  hoarfrost.  He  recorded  the  greatest 
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not  just  for  commercial  sole.  But  some  of  the  best  carvings  find  their  way 
to  the  warmer  side  of  the  world.  From  a  Canadian  Governor  General, 
President  Eisenhower  received  a  statue  of  a  husky  hunter  slinging  a  goose 
over  his  shoulder.  Prime  Minister  Nehru  of  India  owns  a  stone  walrus,  pre¬ 
sented  by  a  Canadian  diplomat.  LB. 
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THE  CANADIAN  NORTH  is  big.  If  defined  as  the  Northwest  Territories 
and  the  Yukon,  it  equals  in  size  half  the  United  States  without  Alaska.  Its 
area  north  of  treeline  (the  true  .\rctic)  totals  more  than  a  million  square 
miles.  Part  of  it  is  covered  by  a  huge  rtK;k  formation  called  the  Canadian 
Shield,  made  up  of  some  of  the  oldest  rock  known  in  the  world. 


LABORING  ASHORE  like  waddling  ducks,  Navy  land-  similar  operation  each  summer,  the  Canadian  Min-  ^  P  .P®*" 

ing  craft  deliver  supplies  to  a  Distant  Early  Warning  istry  of  Transport  moves  a  vast  supply  fleet  into  ®  become  a  nuisance.  In 

Line  outpost  on  Baffin  Island,  off  Canada's  Arctic  Arctic  waters  to  refuel  and  refeed  the  inhabitants  of  middle  of  nowhere,  we’ve 
coast.  Such  supply  missions  can  succeed  only  when  the  desolate,  treeless  coastlines.  This  year  a  record  been  forced  to  put  up  ‘Keep  out’ 

summer  sun  cracks  the  ice  pack  into  floes.  In  a  80,000  tons  was  shipped.  signs.”  F.S. 
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